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SIR CASPAR PURDON CLARKE 


HE following resolution was 
adopted by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Museum at a meeting 
held April 17, 1911: 

Resorvep, That in the death of Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has lost one who, in its new 
era of prosperity, did much toward affiliat- 
ing the institution with the life of the people 
of the city and more particularly with the 
classes to which it may be of greatest prac- 
tical service, the artisan and the manufac- 
turer. Of unusual training in industrial 
art, of wide personal experience in practical 
matters, of distinguished service to his 
native country both at home and in India, 
of encyclopedic information, and, best of all, 
of unfailing sympathy and kindliness, he 
was peculiarly well fitted in equipment of 
mind and heart to strike the personal note 
which brought the citizens of New York to 
a realizing sense of their welcome to the 
Museum and their participation in its ad- 
vantages. During Sir Purdon’s incum- 
bency of the Directorship, the pervasive 
qualities of the man gave to the activities 
of the Trustees a personality rich in 
humanity, which will ever remain a testi- 
mony to his worth and service. 


BRONZES BY RICCIO 


NDREA BRIOSCO, called Riccio, 
who lived at Padua from 1470- 
1532, may be called the greatest 
master of bronze statuettes and 
plaquettes of the Italian Renaissance. 
Like most of the artists of the Renaissance, 
he was many-sided; he produced large 
bronze and marble sculptures as well as 
works of architecture—the splendid church 
of St. Justina at Padua is partly his work 
but like his great comrades he had one field 
in which he could best express himself. 
Dr. Bode,' who deserves the credit of having 
placed this artist in the prominent position 
he now holds, attributes to him no less 
than seventy bronze statuettes, and his 
plaquettes are still more numerous. This 
‘The Italian Bronze Statuettes of the Re- 
naissance, by Wilhelm Bode. London, Vol. I, 
p. 23. 


art was most expressive of his inventive, 
romantic, and humorous temperament. 
His inexhaustible imagination, his ability to 
combine lifelike forms with conventional 
ornament, his art of breaking the surface 
by a rich modeling and curving the outlines 
fantastically, and his grotesque humor are 
qualities especially valuable in the produc- 
tion of small bronzes; for these are made 
to be seen at close range, to be taken in the 
hand, and thev necessarily require different 
treatment from large sculptures of terra- 
cotta or marble. At first glance the charm 
of the varied motives, which a closer view 
unfolds, is hidden by the dark material; 
these would be far too numerous and 
crowded to introduce in a sculpture of 
marble, but the bronze needs a surface that 
will allow a diversified range for the play of 
light and shade and at the same time one 
that presents a sharply defined outline that 
will throw the surroundings into the back- 
ground. 

The three recently acquired works of 
Riccio—two bronze lamps and a stand for a 
penholder in the shape of a seated youth 
are good examples of a treatment of this 
kind. The larger lamp shows the ability 
of the artist to combine human, animal, 
and vegetable forms in a lifelike creation 
similar to a sphinx, and to adapt this figure 
to the conventional shape of a lamp with 
the openings for the flame and the filling 
spout. 

The sphinx, which in the upper part 
takes the form of a female body and in 
the lower that of a lion rests curiously on 
three legs with the back legs so joined in 
one that the side view of the lamp does not 
at first glance reveal the contraction. The 
front legs are covered with sharply serrated 
leaves which terminate on the back of the 
sphinx in two scrolls suggesting wings, the 
introduction of which would not allow suf- 
ficient space for the necessary opening 
between them. The flat shell which covers 
this opening on the back is a typical 
Riccio ornament and one used by him more 
often than any other form; it appears again 
at the back of the head of the figure. In 
the head-dress, in which Riccio usually 
shows his fantastic taste, we find character- 
istic ornaments of this artist, such as the 
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two horns surrounding the ears. Our 
model differs somewhat from the one in the 
Museo Nazionale at Florence, illustrated in 
Dr. Bode’s book. The ribbons and horns 
in our example are more richly decorated 
and the leaves on the legs have other out- 
lines which show that the two lamps came 
from different models. 

The clear, sharp curves of the sphinx 
lamp seem to relax in the smaller bronze 
lamp in the form of a negro boy recently 
acquired by the Museum. The lines are 
more flowing, the treatment of the surface 
more glittering; instead of the geometrical 
conventionalization we find a_ pictorial, 
realistic stvle showing the different manner 
in which Riccio was able to work. The in- 
troduction of numerous and curious motives, 
which we find typical of Riccio’s small ob- 
jects, is also found in this example. The 
negro boy crouches on the head of a horse, 
which holds in his mouth the spout for 
carrving the flame. The negro, the horse, 
and the lower part of the spout are deco- 
rated with realistic grapevine leaves. While 
the sphinx lamp in its execution is abso- 
lutely Riccio’s own invention and only in 
its general motive shows classical reminis- 
cence this smaller lamp is doubtless a free 
imitation of a similar Roman bronze or 
terra-cotta, as the animal’s head holding 
the spout in its mouth is characteristic of 
Roman lamps, just as the crouching negro 
boy is sometimes found in late Greek terra- 
cotta vases. 

\ similar motive of a crouching boy is 
found in the third bronze object by Riccio, 
which has been presented to the Museum 
by Mr. J]. Goldschmidt. The boy, who has 
a lambskin over his shoulders, holds be- 
tween his crossed legs a small barrel very 
likelv designed for penholders. The motive 
has an excellent plastic quality and shows 
the tendency of the artist to condense the 
greatest variety of forms in a space as small 
as possible 

Besides these objects, the Museum has 
two plaquettes by Riccio on exhibition, one 
lent by Mr. Grenville L. Winthrop, both 
representing the less grotesque and more 
severely classical style which Riccio fol- 
lowed in his reliefs. 


W.R.V 


CRETAN REPRODUCTIONS 


HE great interest which the public 
has shown in our collection of 
Cretan reproductions’ has lent 
encouragement to make it more 
and more representative. Several notable 
examples have recently been added, and 
have now been temporarily placed on view 
in the Room of Recent Accessions before 
their removal to the Gallery of Greek Pre- 
historic Art (No. 20). They consist of 
five frescoes, all from Knossos and Hagia 
riada, and two colored plaster casts of the 
Phaestos Disk and the Boxers’ Vase. Of 
the frescoes the best known is the famous 
painting of a cat hunting a pheasant (fig. 
2), a wonderfully realistic study of animal 
life. The scene is laid in a rocky landscape, 
the center of which is taken up with a spread- 
ing ivy plant; to the left a pheasant with 
long tail and bright plumage is calmly 
perched on a trunk or rock, all unconscious 
of approaching danger; behind it, to the 
right, a cat is slowly advancing with stealthy 
tread and eyes fixed on its prey, ready in a 
moment for the final spring. As an ex- 
ample of sympathetic study of nature, 
simply but effectively rendered, this scene 
could hardly be surpassed. The fresco was 
found at Hagia Triada, the royal villa near 
Phaestos, in a room from which many other 
fragments, also depicting out-of-door life, 
have been recovered. Several of these are 
among the frescoes just acquired. One 
represents a hare, of which all but the head 
is preserved, running at full speed to the 
left. Another shows a flowering plant and 
branches of ivy delicately painted in brown- 
ish tints (fig. 1); on the left of these can 
still be seen the curved back and the horn of 
an animal, probably a bull. Of great in- 
terest is the fresco of a woman in a brightly 
colored costume. She wears what at first 
sight seems to be a pair of loose trousers, 
but is more probably the familiar bell- 
shaped skirt ending in a point in the middle 
of the front, a clear example of which ap- 
pears on the little gold ornament from 
Mycenae (see Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire 
de l’Art, VI, fig. 383, p. 814). The garment 
‘Described in the Museum Buttetins for 
February, 1908, p. ff. and May, 1910, p. 
113 ff 
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is of a beautiful sky-blue color, ornamented 
with red crosses on a white ground and with 
variegated flounces, the effect of the whole 
being extremely gay Most of the upper 
part of the figure is unfortunately missing, 
but enough remains to indicate that it was 
covered with the well-known tight-fitting 
jacket the Cretan costume 
appear so modern in comparison with the 
loose, flowing draperies worn by the Greeks 
of classical times. The attitude of the 
figure is not quite certain; she is either sit- 
ting or just rising from a sitting posture, 
and may possibly be another representa- 
tion of the seated goddess so often found on 


which makes 


rings and gems from Mycenae and Crete. 
Ihe frescoes just described belong to the 
Late Minoan I period (1600-1500 B.c.), and 
all display the naturalness and delicacy 
characteristic of that time.’ To the Late 
Minoan II or Palace period (1500-1350 B.c. ) 
belong the frescoes of the Sphinx and the 
woman with the richly embroidered gar- 
ment, both from The griffin, 
which is an imposing decorative piece, was 
found in the Throne Room, being one of 
two which flanked the door leading into the 
small inner chamber. It is of a curious 
tvpe without wings, but with a crest of 
peacock plumes and ornamental patterns 
on the neck. The right paw, which is here 
added, does not exist in the original, but 
has been restored from the griffin’s paw on 
the rmht of the doorway. The background 
is formed by a picturesque landscape con- 
sisting of a stream with flowering plants. 
The other fresco, though a mere frag- 
ment, gives us valuable evidence of the 
splendor of some of the costumes worn by 
the ladies of Knossos. It is part of a con- 
tinuous fresco of life-size human figures 
which covered one of the walls of a corridor 
in the southwestern part of the building, 
now called from the subject of these paint- 
ings The Corridor of the Procession. The 
portion here reproduced shows the lower 
part of a female figure wearing a skirt 
elaborately ornamented with decorative 


Knossos.” 


‘For a publication of them, see F. Halbherr in 
Monumenti Antichi, XIII, 1903, pp. 55-60, pls. 
VIII-X. 

* Described by A. J. 
School Annual 1899-1900 
tively. 


Evans in the British 
pp. 12 and 40 respec- 
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borders. These consist of rows of dots and 
crosses in broken ovals, executed in blue, 
red, yellow, and white. To the left the 
feet of another figure are visible, character- 
ized as male by the deep brown tint of the 
flesh. 

The art of carving in stone is illustrated 
by the wonderful steatite rhyton (Fig. 3) 
with scenes in relief, from Hagia Triada.* 
The vase, which belongs to the Late Minoan 
| period (1600-1500 B.c.), is somewhat frag- 
mentary, but the general composition can 
be made out. The decoration is divided 
into four zones, the top and the two lower 
ones representing boxing matches, a sport 
which was evidently much practiced by the 
Minoans. The boxers are represented in 
various attitudes: some have the left arm 
extended for guarding and the right drawn 
back ready to strike; others, who have been 
vanquished, lie helpless on the ground or 
are overturned with their feet kicking in the 
air; one man on the top row is in a crouch- 
ing attitude, apparently ready to spring on 
his adversary. It should be noted that the 
boxers, except those on the bottom row, 
wear helmets with vizors and cheek pieces, 
as well as boxing gloves. The subject of 
the second zone is a bull hunt; two powerful 
bulls are seen charging to the left, one of 
them tossing a man on his horns. In treat- 
ment this is remarkably like the famous 
bull hunt on one of the Vapheio cups, of 
which a reproduction will be found in 
Gallery 20. Throughout these scenes we 
shall find much faulty modeling, many in- 
stances where the imagination of the artist 
was beyond his ability to execute. But 
these shortcomings are eclipsed by the 
spirited energy which pervades every 
figure on this vase. Rapid motion and 
tense action have never been expressed more 
successfully, though often rendered more 
accurately. 

From the many inscribed tablets and 
seal stones found in Crete it is certain that 
the Minoans had a written language, which, 
however, has not vet been successfully de- 
ciphered. By far the longest written docu- 
ment found in the island is the Phaestos 
Disk (fig. 4), so called from the locality 


*Halbherr, Rendiconti della 
Lincei XIV, 1905, p. 368, fig. 1. 
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n which it was discovered [his ts a round 
lai GISK, both sides of which are covered 
with a continuous hieroglyphic inscription 


rranged in a spiral The signs, which were 


stamped into the clay while it was still wet 
onsist of human figures and animals or 
their parts, plants, weapons, and various 


implements. Some of these signs bear an 
inmistakable resemblance to other Minoan 
number of them 


distinctly un- 


hieroglyphs, but a large 
and 
Minoan, as, for instance 


Aare new others are 


the square, squat 


figure of a woman, who certainly represents 


a very different tvpe from the slender 
Minoan lady with pinched-in waist. This 
dissimilarity from the ordinary Cretan 


writing has been explained by Dr. L. 
Pernier (Ausonia, 1900, pp. 255 ff.) as due to 
a local Phaestian variety, but Mr. A. J. 
Evans believes the disk to be non-Cretan 
and a product of a “parallel and closely 
allied culture existing somewhere on the 
Southwest lands of Asia Minor” 
Scripta Minoa, p. 287 \ close examina- 


tion of the writing will show the repetition 


coast 


of certain groups of signs which may stand 
for a kind of refrain. This fact and the 
evidence of a metrical arrangement suggest 
that the inscription was a religious chant. 
lhe period to which it belongs is the end of 
Middle Minoan III (about that 
is slightly later than the hieroglyphic in- 


16000 B.C), 


scriptions from Knossos 

Recently Professor Hempl in Harper's 
Magazine for January, 1911, and Miss F. 
Melian Stawell in the Burlington Magazine 
for April, 1911, have published interpreta- 
tions of this disk. They 
basis that the signs stand for the first syl- 
lable or letter in Greek of the object which 
they represent According to this scheme 
Miss Stawell has worked out an interpreta- 
tion of the disk as a hymn to Athena, written 
in Greek of a primitive character. Pro- 
fessor Hempl, who tries to interpret only 
the opening lines, reads them as relating to 


have gone on the 


the plundering of a shrine and subsequent 
reprisals. There can be no doubt of the in- 
genuity of their methods or the suggestive- 


ness of the results obtained. But since we 


have no absolute proof as vet that the script 
is sVllabic or the language Greek, and inas- 
much as the two writers, though both work- 
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ing on this hypothesis, do not agree as to 
the meanings or words represented by many 
of the symbols, we must await further in- 
vestigations by themselves or other scholars 
before we can sav that their theorv is well 
founded, and, if so, that either of them has 
worked it out correctly 


G. M.A. R. 


AN EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL 
PANELING 


I least three different ty pes of 
house are to be found in the early 
colonial period in America. The 
first is that with a chimney at one 
end, thus containing, originally, only one 
room. The second is that with a chimney 
at each end, thus consisting of two rooms 
with or without an “entrv”’ between them 
running the whole width of the house. The 
third is that with one chimney placed be- 
tween two rooms, with a fireplace in each 
room, and with an entry in front of the 
chimnev. All! three of these were, to begin 
with, only one room deep. Later they 
were two rooms deep; and in the first two 
types, two fireplaces, generally side by side, 
appear in the same chimney, while in the 
third type a fireplace is built in the rear of 
the central chimney. 
he first type is now seldom to be seen. 
The third is the familiar New England 
form, which came, perhaps, from the in- 
sertion of a chimney into the cottage, built 
originally with only a hearth in the middle 
of a large room. This chimney, in order 
that there might be a fireplace in each of 
the two rooms of the house, was built in the 
center of the mass, that is, in the entry. 
The second, with the central passage, is the 
common form of the wealthier houses in 
early Virginia, and this plan, or a variant of 
it, is often met in the New Netherlands. It 
is rare in New England, although it did ex- 
ist. It is possibly a copy in wood of the 
brick or stone cottages or smaller manor 
houses of the Old World, where the chimneys 
were usually put into the end walls, because 
it was cheaper to build them there as a part 
of a wall than in the body of the house as 
free standing structures 
There is a variant of this second type 
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in the New Netherlands—if indeed it is 
not the normal plan in that province, at 
least in very early wherein there is 


no'central passageway running through the 


da\ S 


house, but there are two rooms separated 
by a partition, and room has its 
chimney in the end wall. When this plan 
became two rooms deep the stairs, which 


each 








FROM A 
BUILT 


PANELING 


were either in the corner of the smaller 
room or were a mere ladder to the loft, 
appeared in a sort of rear entry partitioned 
off from the rest of the house 

Such is the arrangement of the house 
built by John Hewlett near the crown of 
a little ridge in old Woodbury, on Long 
Island, about 1745. The house was two 
rooms deep. On the front were the hall 
and the parlor, each with one end, that 
containing the fireplace, paneled to the 
ceiling across its whole width. 

Some time ago the old house was sold 
at auction and, through the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, Mr. John B. 
Dunn, Mr. William B. Codling, and Mr. 
Edwin H. Rowley, the paneling of the 
parlor was removed and presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum. It is this wood- 
work which forms the text for these notes. 

rhe end of a hall or parlor in one of 
these earls had a regular and 
normal arrangement, consisting of a fire- 


houses 
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place at one side of the central axis, and 
between the fireplace and the front outer 
wall of the room, a door leading to the 
entry or stairway, or to a closet. 

There were houses in which this space 
was covered with oaken paneling, such as 
our fathers saw in manor houses in England. 


Such a man as Governor Eaton in New 





x 
WOODBURY, L. lI. 
r 1745 


England or some of the wealthier men in 
Virginia or New Amsterdam may have had 
mantels, but such work was not common. 
Paneling was known, as witness the chests 
of wainscot, and here and there, perhaps, a 
door of Jacobean type; but, as a rule, the 
fireplace in the plainer dwellings appeared 
in the bare stone or brick with a plain 
wooden mantel-tree, and the space be- 
tween it and the front wall was filled with 
matched boards moulded more or 
elaborately at the joints, while the doors 
were of the same material, set vertically 
and secured with battens. In the richer 
or later dwellings the chimney, where the 
fireplace was smaller, was covered with 
boards horizontal or vertical, and in the 
early eighteenth century the whole end of 
the room, including the doors, was paneled. 

Chis indifference of the early settlers to 
the mantel and paneled wall, so well used 
by the generation before them and even by 
their contemporaries in provincial England, 


less 
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url act. Poverty rather than will up to the time of the Adams and of the 
was tl ause of it. When money and panels formed by “planted-on”’ mouldings. 
possib! the deca if the stricter Puritan- Ihe second ts seen in the panels above the 
m brought paneling into use, It was ot fireplace, where the edge of the panel is 
iter tvp more classic form, borrowed — raised and beveled as was the other, but 
rom the imitators of Inigo Jones or Sir where the moulding around the rectangle, 
Christopher Wren and developing into the instead of forming, as in the former 
paneling carried to the ceiling on all four instance, a plain  quarter-round sunk 
walls, in the paneled rooms in use before slightly below the stile or rail (the flat 
the Revolution \fter that time this pieces surrounding the panel), is much 
ete paneling was gradually discarded larger and bolder, and projects consider- 
r paneling to the height of the window sills ably bevond the stile: in fact, is what is 
nd for the low mantel which was taken — technically called a “bilection” (bolection, 
rom Adam his school. Even when © balection) moulding, partly on the sunken 
paneling became common, it Was some time — surface of the panel, partly on the raised 
’ tl tel as a feature me into surface of the stile or rail. A = similar 
favor moulding on a much larger scale surrounds 
When paneling and the use of the orders” the fireplace opening. It was a_ very 
in the form of pilasters for interior decora- common moulding with Wren and _ his 
tion came the Elizabethan spirit had as- craftsmen, and generally indicates, in 
serted itself powerfully enough to give the America, a date previous to the Revolu- 
let guaint and archaic appearance tion. The smaller filling-in piece, however 
So it is in the example before us: the is certainly unusual, and its rounded cor- 

general scheme, the composition, 1s ver\ ners are very interesting. 
good; the detail is of the olden tvpe, more [his paneling of both kinds is perfectly 
like the manner in which the Elizabethans — regular and is the result of the use of the 


varied the true proportions and mouldings 
and handled 


of the orders they were using 

columns, capitals, and bases with a freedom 
which was a relic of the Middle Age This 
freedom is one of the curious attributes of 
ur earlier “‘colomial’’ work, that 1s, the 
work of the early eighteenth centur\ It 
s not like the freedom of the later Georgian 
times, the slim column and the varied detail 
which had its start in the work of the 
\dams It is the best trace of an older 


willfulness, the fading sign of earlier crafts- 
which the training was utterl\ 


hy 
Elizabethans 


t 


manship o 


ininfluenced the classic correctness of 


| he 


sometimes 


and Jacobeans 
Flemish 
weird 


Jone Ss 
in 
copying 


copied drawings 


deriving from such 


books. 
forms, and were encour- 
in whatever willfulness they 
Of direct Dutch influenc: 
little trace 


examine the details, 


In consequence, 
already 


the 


aged 
possessed 
room shows ver\ 

When find 
that two types of paneling appear. The 
one in the closet door, the spandels over 
the beaufatt, and the sliding door below, 
is the ordinary raised and beveled panel, 
in almost all doors and wainscoting 


we we 


seen 
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For it must be 
mouldings 


ordinary tools of the day. 
remembered that all colonial 
after the time in the seventeenth century 
when men actually carved their mouldings 
the stonecutters did, with chisel and 
gouge and perhaps a simple plane, were 
conditioned by the size and shape of the 
moulding planes possessed by the joiners 
did the work. This 
true also even of the work of 


ads 


who was possibly 


Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, or at least of his successors 


or imitators. These tools were not vers 
numerous and thev changed slowly. Men 


did not follow a special pattern, varying 
more or less from any other, for each new 
\ new moulding plane was acquired 
and then as fashions compelled and 
was made to serve for as long a time as 
Accordingly, to the willfulness 
in the use of the orders we must add the 
fact that the classic mouldings or forms, as 
the joiners or carpenters knew them, had to 
be translated into wood through the medium 
of an ol If the tools 
would render the mouldings in the sequence 
in which Palladio would have them, or as 
the workman remembered Palladio’s prefer- 


iob 


now 


possible. 


inelastic set tools. 
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ences, well and good; if not, the mouldings 
which the plane would render must be 
with many a free- 


made to do duty times 


jom of design which does not add to the 
beauty of the result. 
\ glance at the orders used in the work 


before us will make clearer this somewhat 
laborious explanation. The large pilasters 
ire well placed, except that they are lacking 
in the where we should expect 
them to cover the posts, or where, if, as in 
there were no posts in that 
should to them for 

[he bases, too, will pass 
they betray a lack in the 
feeling for detail of the 
scheme is better in 


corners, 


his exampl 


position, We ike see 


esthetic 
muster 
| 


OOLS 


reasons 
though 
the 
the 

the mass than in the detail, which is a good 


I or In 


raftsman; whole 


fault But ibove these trouble begins. 
For instance, there are five flutes, a good 
Elizabethan failing, where there should be 
seven By the wav, the flute ends at the 
bottom in a classic wav which can hardly 
have been the result of knowledge. The 
pilasters are about the proper height; the 


<ing is well applied, albeit too close to 


the tops of the flutes; and the fragment of 
irchitrave at some distance above it 1s 
nearly correct, but it is made like the 
architrave of a door, with the “‘bead”’ of 
which our fathers were so fond, at the 
lower edgi Besides, the architrave 1s set 
above the necking at a distance which 
would be too great even for an elongated 
Corinthian capital, a thing, moreover, 


inheard of in this part of the world at that 


late; while across this blank space around 
the pilaster, not under the architraves 
where it should be, but halfway between 


ind hitrave, is broken an out- 
a Doric capital, in 


which ts almost a Goth 


necking ar 


substitute for 
which a mouldir 
is used for the usual quarter 


the flat part or 


landish 
1g 
‘ressaunt”’ 
echinus under 


round or 


abacus of the cap. There is no excuse for 
this, unless it be the Elizabethan feeling 
which seems to have lived over into the 


eighteenth century; but this long 
between necking and architrave with a cap 
or collection of mouldings halfway be- 
tween is common in colonial work 

lhe frieze or flat surface above the archi- 
ery erratic. 


space 


\ 
\ 


trave is right, but the cornice is 
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[The crown mould or top line of mouldings 
and the fascia, or straight strip under it 
re orthodox, even if they are very coarse 
and the fascia too small; but the bed- 
mould, or collection of mouldings under the 
is riotous. A hollow which starts 
at the front edge of the fascia ts stopped 
below by a necking nearly the same as that 
at the top of the pilaster. The man who 
did this must have had a huge “hollow” 
plane and lacked the tools for the proper 


fascia, 1S 


mouldings. 

[he size of the little pilasters is in favor 
the five-channel fluting; flutes 
here would be too fine 
the mantel look as though they were feeling 
for foothold on had been left, 
like some of the columns at Spalato, cor- 
beled out from the face of the wall. For 
the shelf which now graces the mantel is, 
can readily be an interpolation, 
cutting into the mouldings of the fireplace 
frame in a way not contemplated by those 
Early mantels 


ol seven 


The bases over 


a she If, or 


r 


I seen, 


as 


longsuffering pieces of wood 


were innocent of shelves—therein § con- 
trasted with some of their Elizabethan pro- 
totvpes, if prototypes thev were. For it 
must be remembered that the American 


house is derived from the veoman’s cottage 
or from the older manor houses, and not 
from the great halls of later davs \gain, 
at the top of the mantel pilasters we find 
i nearly correct little cap and then the 
architrave, which, as in the main pilasters, 
is set too high. 

Directly above the 
what we should take for one of 
“pulvinar” or “‘cushion”’ 
by those of our ancestors to whom Palladio 
was guide; but here it rather small, 
though undeniably present, and it has over 
it a corona which seems to be present solely 


architrave comes 
the swells 
friezes used 


‘ 
Ol 


«l Ss 


for the purpose of bringing the whole up 
to the line of the top of the panel. The 
space between this corona and the cornice 
is filled with 
like the clumsy 
this in turn breaks out 
does over the pilasters, without any regard 
le of the two orders. 


a jig-sawed form which looks 
urn. Over 
the cornice, as it 


ot an 


Starting 


to the difference in sca 
Hopeless from the academic point of view, 
quite willful, and showing a mind untrained 
fits in with the main 


in detail, it somehow 
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composition and gives a certain life to it. 
It is possible to be too tame if one is merely 
academic, and tame our fathers were not 
[his work is a first-rate expression of their 
staid yet willful character. Unamenable 
to discipline unless they could see the 
reason for it, or some great necessity over- 
awed their stubborn individuality, they 


itl 


lit up their sober housekeeping with just 
such touches as the little pilasters which 
we see over this parlor fireplace. 


[he beaufatt presents several interesting 


points Generally when this china cup- 
board appeared in our architecture, 1t was 
placed in one of the corners of the room, 
often th rlor, which, earlv in the eigh- 


teenth centurv, was used as a dining room, 
at least on great occasions. It would be 
interesting to know how far the corner 
screen common in Elizabethan rooms gave 
a hint for the shape which this corner 
beaufatt took. At the time the Hewlett 
house was built it was uncommon to put 
the beaufatt near the fireplace, especially 
in the houses along the coast. The ortho- 
dox treatment of the beaufatt was that of 
the niche, a semicircular recess the half 
dome at the head of which was filled in by a 
scallop shell. An excellent example of the 
niche without the shelving is at South 
Wraxall Manor, in England. In our ex- 
ample the ribs of the scallop are present; 
but the spaces between are simply filled in, 
and all carving is absent except at the 
spring of the half dome, where a curious 
ornament takes the place of the usual roll 
of the shell. The shelves are shaped as 
usual, but are only rounded, and not care- 
fully moulded on the edges. 


Note in passing that the butts of the 
doors are entirely modern and that the left- 
hand stile has been widened. Note also 
that the escutcheon or metal plate about 
the kevhole shows a form made to match a 
variant of the “‘cock’s-head hinge,” so 
called, which was doubtless used upon the 
door 

Che movable panel below is rather well 
managed, standing between its two little 
pilasters, which reduce the size of what 
would otherwise be a clumsy door and mask 
the plain surface needed for the door to 
slide behind. But why these doors were 
made to slide it is not easy to say. 

[t is a matter for congratulation that the 
Metropolitan Museum has received this 
piece of work. Much has been done in 
many museums for German, English, 
lyrolese, and what-not interiors. This is 
the beginning of what may be done for the 
history of domestic architecture in America 
It is to be hoped that this Museum, which 
can show so well the development of other 
forms of art, will at some time possess a com- 
plete series of such fragments as this, or of 
complete rooms beginning with the very 
earliest times and showing not only forms 
characteristic of New England but those 
of the New Netherlands and of Virginia. 
Architectural criticism may cavil at details 
in our early work—there may be faults, as 
in the piece of joining before us—but there 
is in much of the work of our forefathers a 
largeness of conception, a dignity of com- 
position which does not always appear in 
work of greater pretensions 


NorRMAN Morrison ISHAM. 
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WALL STREET, EAST OF WILLIAM STREET, ABOUT 1798 


FROM A WATER-COLOR DRAWING, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE NEW 


YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


THE MARIA P. JAMES COLLECTION 


F the many points of interest 

attaching to the James Col- 

lection, perhaps nothing brings 

one in closer relation with the 

original owners than the group of costumes 
: that has for the 

past month been 
attracting hun- 
dreds of visitors 
to the Gallery 
of Recent Acces- 
sions The dis- 
persal of such a 
collection brings 
to mind forcibly 
the changed con- 
ditions under 
which the present 
generation — lives 


passing of the 
old-time attic of 
: which even New 
Tey ev : York houses 
MOP Mk meee § could boast when 
well-to-do people lived south of City Hall 
and Murray Hill was still a suburb. 
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and above all, the 


Charles Ludlow, the father of Miss Eliza- 
beth Ludlow and Mrs. Cornelia Ann Wil- 
link, lived at 13 Broad Street in a house 
whose gardens, filled with all manner of 
flowers and shrubs from the Linnean Gar- 
dens at Flushing, adjoined the premises on 
Wall Street, Number 18, which he and his 
son-in-law, John Abraham Willink, used 
for their office. 

The writers on Old New York have not 
been very definite in their meager references 
to the social life of the community over 
which the interesting objects in this col- 
lection, especially the costumes, lead us to 
ponder; but the dainty ball dress laid away 
in its original box, with the accompanying 
card of invitation,’ the fan, the headdress, 
and the slippers all reflect a delightful bit 
of sentiment that suggests the quaintness of 
the maids and matrons who figured in the 
City Assemblies of a hundred years ago. 
We may with reasonableness infer that 
these dances, at which some of the pretty 
party dresses were worn, were held at the 
City Hotel, “constantly occupied by re- 

‘Engraved by James D. Stout, whose map 
and comparative plans showing eighty-eight 
years’ growth of the city of New York were 
published by David Longworth in 1817. 
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spec table strangers, the chief place « ! resort 


and the loftiest edifice of that kind in the 
citv, containing more than one hundred 
large and small parlors and lodging rooms, 
besides the City Assembly Room, chiefls 
used for concerts and balls.’’? 

This hotel was erected in 1792 on 
the site of a famous early hostelrv which 
we are told by Mrs 
Martha |. Lamb, was 
originally the old 


Lieutenant - Governor 
ae 
just 
Church 
ner ol 
Ston 


homestead 

Trinity 
the 
Broadwa\ 
Street 


| ancey 
north of 
cor- 
and 
known 

the 
Province York 
Arms Arms 
and often called by the 
name of the proprie- 
tor Burns’s [Tavern or 
Burns’s Coffee House 
favorite re- 
Revo- 


on 


successively as 


Arms, 
and City 


This Was a 
sort during the 
lution, here 
a large ballroom 


and In 
were 
and 
dancing assemblies. A 


banquet 


given concerts 


Cl 


magnificent FROM AN UNPUBI 


FROPOLITAN 








MUSEUM OF ART 


HISTORIC NOTE ON THE LUDLOW 
COSTUMES 


N the interesting and valuable collec- 
tion of costumes recently bequeathed 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
by Mrs. James several epochs of Amer- 

are represented. 

The earliest gown 
tells of that prosperous 
time in the Colonial 
Era when 
was king, 
before 
oppression forced 


ican history 


George | 
fully fifty 
English 
the 
Colonists to open re- 
volt against the Crown. 


vears 


Then merchant ships 
from many countries 
coming and going reg- 
ularly to and_ from 
the port of New York 
brought the famous 
fashion dolls from 
France and the rich 
Kincob brocades from 
China out of which 
the miniature _ gar- 
ments of the dolls 
e ayer were copied by the 


ISHED WATER-COLOR = colonial mantuamakers 


was here tendered to SKETCH, REPRODUCED BY COURTESY for their fashionable 
Hull, Decatur, and OF WILLIAM LORING ANDREWS patrons. This particu- 
Jones, and here, also, lar gown demonstrates 
Lafavette was entertained. Later thiswas_ the prevailing mode in 1720 when the 
“the chosen place for the Graces,’ to — skirts cleared the ground without a train 
use the elegant language of Dr. Francis and were held out by immense hoops, flat 
Old New York, 1865); “here Terpsichore at the front and back but extending far 


presided with her smiling countenance, and 
Euterpe first patronized Italian music in 
under the accomplished dis- 
And he adds, coming 


this country, 
cipline of Trazzata.”’ 


down to the matter-of-fact, “This long- 
known and ample hall is not to be 
forgotten as the first building in this 
citv, if not in the country, in which 
slate was used as a roof covering, about 
the vear 1800, thus supplanting the 
old Dutch tile of the Hollanders, in 


use from the beginning of their dynasty 
among us.” 
The picture of New York. 


1825 


D.T 


Goodrich. 


c. 


out at the sides. We read that ladies of 
fashion of that time were often obliged to 
enter a room sidewise, as the hoops were 
wider than the door frames. The cobweb 
laces which undoubtedly finished this beau- 
tiful dress have probably served to adorn 
manv a pretty costume after this one was 
laid aside. The fabric is soft silk instead 
of Kincob, but it is brocaded with small 
bunches of bright flowers. The quilted 
petticoat, over which it is worn—a stvle in 
vogue then and for many vears afterwards 

betrays the skill of some long-forgotten 
needlewoman, but the design is worthy of 
imitation in these modern days. 
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Int lonial dress of soft satin trimmed — each a beautiful specimen of the prevailing 
with flat plaitings of the same material, we fashion of its day 
discern the new mode of George II's reign During the first ten vears of the nine- 
when t vas a marked improvement in teenth century caps were worn on all 
the yp skirt which rdingtothelatest occasions and in an endless variety of 
edict of Fashion, became more moderate in designs. Close bonnets, called capotes, 
din 1 and of a graceful bell shape projecting over the face, small hats, and 
\ third colonial gown of great charm and dressv turbans often decorated with long 
shows plumes, were 
tl pictur very fashion- 
\ abl After 
) t t rm1onhatswitl 
t nigh crowns 
ng 4 j ( ( ( ~ ) and wider 
* 
ng train oP. RI — brims came 
. Mad Abe ? Hore nto vorur 
Pompad t Choice and 
lelight t Com ah tie dainty speci- 
lIspl t John Stevens - -) 5) )) Maturin Livingston mens of all 
t} Court  — - Dile crs ) De Campbell ~ these articles 
France. [hes Schone Rey — — wages Robert Bayard of apparel are 
gowns ar John Hone Junt ~ hat Ja! A Hamilton ) included in 
wonderfully — wees ToRK this _collec- 
well preserved — : = tion; even the 
and an air of queer turbans 
luxury and pleasant living seems to em- popular in the thirties will be seen, as well 
anate from their venerable folds, whis- as Cabriolet bonnets with flaring brims and 
pering of peaceful days in the thriving high crown, followed in the forties by a 
colonies, no longer thrilled by Indian _ revival of the close-fitting bonnets worn at 
outbreaks nor as vet incited to honest the beginning of the century. Prototypes 
indignation by unjust taxation of the quaint old bonnets of the fifties, 


The next epoch of American history de- 
picted in the beautiful garments of this 
collection 1s that of the Republi 
[he first dress of the series was probabl\ 


earl\ 


worn about 1800 when muslins and gauzes 


from India were more fashionable than 
silks and satins. We know that this little 
gown was worn verv early in the new 


century, or possibly in the last vears of the 
preceding century, from the simple cut of 
the very short bodice and the sleeves which 
are drawn by a narrow cord with a 
minute hem. Portraits of the day show 
that many of these simple frocks were worn 
without trimmings of lace, but about 1810 
everything was trimmed with lace. 

The next shows an all-over em- 
broidery in a design of pine trees, evidently 


up 


gown 


popular in 1808, for we have noticed it in 

other garments of that date. 
Three other more 

trimmed range in date from 1812 to 1825, 


ela be ra tel\ 


dresses 


= 


familiar to us all in cherished family da- 
guerreotvpes, with the wide brims filled in 
with ruchings of tulle and flowers, carry the 
history of costume in America down to the 
less romantic but important epoch of our 
national life, popularly known as the six- 
ties. What a strange fancy in bonnets we 
notice in this period; very shallow crowns 
and scooplike brims were worn far back on 
the head which thev neither protected nor 
adorned. 

The great value of the study of costumes 
can hardly be overestimated by the student 
of history. Many a side light is thrown on 
the character of a people by a discriminat- 
ing investigation of their apparel; and, as 
has been aptly said by Mr. Calthorp, in his 
History of English Dress, “A knowledge 
of history is never perfect without a 
knowledge of the clothes with which 
to dress it.” 


ELIZABETH MCCLELLAN. 
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CHRIST IN THE DESERT 


BY ALESSANDRO BONVICINO, CALLED MORETTO DA BRESCIA 





JUDITH WITH THE HEAD OF HOLOFERNES 


BY LUCAS CRANACH 








LA JEUNESSE, BY 


ADAMS 


HERBERT 


RECENT ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 


EARRANGEMENT OF THE 
GALLERIES.—Gallery 20 is now 
used for the exhibition of certain 
of the contemporary American 

pictures belonging to the Museum, ex- 
clusive of the paintings in the George A. 
Hearn Collection. Here will be found on 
the north wall the Portrait of Henry Irving, 
by Whistler, Nocturne in Green and Gold, 
and the small portraits, A Lady in Gray 
and the Portrait of Edward G. Kennedy, 
all by the same master, and two pictures by 
\. P. Ryder, The Curfew and The Smug- 
glers’ Cove. In the center of the opposite 
wall is The Hermit, the painting by Sar- 
gent which the Museum has just bought. 
On the east wall will be found Shooting the 
Rapids—Saguenay River, the last painting 
by Winslow Homer, the same artist’s Gulf 
Stream, Padre Sebastiano, by Sargent, and 
Madonna, by Gari Melchers, exhibited here 
for the first time since its purchase by the 
Museum. Among the pictures on the west 
wall are Sargent’s Portrait of Chase, Chase’s 
Portrait of a Lady in Black, Homer Mar- 
tin’s View on the Seine, and Up the Hud- 
son, by George Bellows, the last given in 
February by Mr. Hugo Reisinger. 


PAINTINGS ADDED AND LENT.—A paint- 
ing entitled Christ in the Desert, by Mo- 
retto da Brescia (Alessandro Bonvicino), 
1498-1554, has recently been purchased, 
and is now exhibited in Gallery 30, Floor 
Il. Moretto, the teacher of Moroni, was 
himself the strongest and most original 
of the Brescians, a man of marked power 
and individuality. The Christ in the 
Desert dates from this important mas- 
ter’s early period, according to Dr. J. P. 
Richter, and is an unusual work of great 
originality. It is on canvas and measures 
18x 2154 inches. Christ is represented 
seated in a landscape of rocks and sparse 
foliage, and about Him are birds, animals, 
and fantastic beasts, appearances evoked 
by His fast, or symbolic of the temptations 
He overcame. 

The Museum has purchased out of the 
income from the Wolfe Fund an excellent 
and characteristic example of the art of 
Franz Lenbach, the Portrait of Professor 
Emerson, painted in Munich in 1894. The 
sitter, wearing a black felt hat and black 
coat, is shown three-quarters 
length, with his hands resting on his cane, 
black background. Lenbach 


seated, 


against a 
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1836-1904) was a forceful portraitist of 
inusual interpretative skill For him, in- 
leed, only the face was important; he 
treated evervthing else as accessor’ 


Ihe picture will eventually be placed in 
Galk rv 18 
\ very 


Pierre Puvis de Chavannes, A‘ 


loan—a _ picture by 
shild Gather- 
Mrs 
has been 


21 


welcome 


eived from 
and 
in Gallery 


bi en 
( oude rt, 
wall 


Apples—has 
Du Pont 
the 
where it may easily be studied in compari- 
Serger by the same 
Che picture was painted in 1893, in 


ing re 
( harles 
hung on north 

son with Le Chant du 
artist 
the artist’s seventieth vear, and admirably 
exemplifies the masterly abbreviation which 
his work attained in its late development. 


B. B 


JuprirtH AND HOLOFERNES, BY CRANACH 

\ painting by Lucas Cranach, entitled 
Judith with the head of Holofernes, was 
purchased by the Museum at the sale of the 
collection of the late Robert Hoe. Certain 
repaintings have been removed from the 
panel since its acquisition, and the picture 


is now on exhibition in Gallery 34, Floor 
Ii. Of these repaintings the most dis- 
figuring was on the head and neck of 


Holofernes Owing to the fastidiousness 
of some previous owner the beard had 
been enlarged to hide the severed neck; 
but when this was removed, the original 
paint beneath was found in good condi- 
tion. 

Several variants of this picture are in ex- 
istence, the best known and the most 
beautiful of them in the Vienna Gallery. 
[he composition of this is similar to ours 
and the model is the same—a sleepy-eved 
little German lady who served for so many 
of Cranach’s figures, be they the Virgin or 
Venus or Judith. The position of the hand 
is varied, however, and she is clothed differ- 
ently. Both pictures are signed with the 
winged serpent, the crest granted the artist 
when he was ennobled in by the 
Elector Frederick the Wise, but neither is 
dated. It is probable that the Museum's 
picture is the later. 

After this month Judith with the head of 
Holofernes will remain in Gallery 34, 
where a portrait by Cranach, An Electoral 
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Duke of Saxony, and a Madonnaand Child 


attributed to him are already hanging 


THe Lisprary.—The additions to the 
Library during March were one hundred 
and twenty-four volumes: by purchase 


fortv-nine; by gift seventy-five 

Che names of the donors are Mr. Edward 
D. Adams, Mr. Henri Baudoin, Mr. John 
H. Buck, Mr. August Gerber, Mr. George 
\. Hearn, Miss Florence N. Levy, Miss ] 
P. Schenkl, Mr. P. F. Schofield, Messrs. 
labbagh Brothers, Miss Anna Murray Vail. 

Three hundred and eighty-eight photo- 
graphs were added to the collection. 

The number of readers was seven hun- 
dred and forty-two. The photograph col- 
lection was consulted by eighty persons. 

For the information of those interested 
in the study of netsukés, a collection of 
which has recently been presented to the 
Museum, attention is called to a compre- 
hensive work in the Museum Library on 
this subject by A. Brockhaus. The vol- 
ume contains three hundred and twenty- 
five illustrations (of which fifty-three are 
colored) of netsukés, bibliography of 
works relating to Japanese art, and a list of 
the artists who made netsukés during the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries, with many of their signatures. 
A number of the books mentioned by Brock- 
haus in his bibliography are also to be found 
in the Library. 

Commemorative of the Exhibition of 
American Painting held at the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Berlin, in 1910, there has 
been published a folio volume of Master- 
pieces of American Painting, with an in- 
troduction by Christian Brinton. The 
work contains fifty-five photogravures after 
paintings by the fiftv painters represented. 

4 new work in two volumes on British 
Portrait Painting at the Opening of the 
Nineteenth Century, by M. H. Spielman 
illustrated with one hundred and thirty- 
one photogravures, has lately appeared, 
and treats native-born painters in 
chronological order. 


a 


of 
Painters of foreign 
birth who are commonly regarded as be- 
longing to the British School have been 
omitted. 

Both of these works are in the Library. 


hild 


on 
e- 


en 
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Portrait Bust, BY HERBERT ADAMS. 
In the History of American Sculpture, 
Lorado Taft, in describing portrait busts 
executed by Mr. Adams, says: 

“In sculpture, though the productions of 
the specialist are eagerly sought, it is per- 
haps fortunate that the requirements of 
study and the exigencies of professional life 
widen the general scope rather then develop 
any particular line of work. The oppor- 
tunities which come are seldom exactly 
what the practitioner would himself have 
chosen, and even when an artist is granted 
absolute choice, he not infrequently mis- 
takes his own powers—as he may have done 
in his original choice of a profession. With 
chances thus moderate the average sculptor 
is content to work out his own salvation on 
such lines as offer, trusting for reward in the 
calmer joys of the studio rather than in an 
exalted reputation. 

“ Occasionally, however, there is a happy 


concurrence of aptitude, training, and op- 
portunity leading to distinct and unusual 
achievement. In Mr. Herbert Adams the 
whole fraternity recognizes a master almost 
unequaled in a certain form of sculpture as 
rare as it is exquisite—the creation of beau- 
tiful busts of women. 

“Mr. Adams’s busts are conceived as 
works of art, complete in themselves, as 
bust portraits are conceived by good paint- 
ers. The face is emphasized as the center 
of interest, and other parts accentuated 
with diminishing force according to their 
distance from this focal point. 

“tis in his choice and treatment of these 
heads that Mr. Adams reveals his true per- 
sonality. It is as impossible for him to rep- 
resent what is ungracious and unrefined as 
it is for him to be crude in workmanship. 
No man could hold such lofty ideals as are 
his unless he were of the most sensitive and 
sympathetic fiber.” 
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COM 


CLASS 


ANTIQUITIES——-CLASSICAI 


Floor |, Room to 


FURNITURE AND WoopWoRK 

METALWORK 

MINIATURES AND 
MANUSCRIPTS 


PAINTINGS 





(Floor II, Room 20.) 


REPRODUCTIONS 


SCULPTURE 


TEXTILES 


CosTUMES 





PLETE LIST OF 


MARCH 20 TO APRIL 20, 


OBJECT 


*Greek marble torso of a seated Her- 
akles, about 300 B.« 


*Marble high relief: Head from an 
anthropoid sarcophagus, from Si- 
don, fifth century B. 

*Bronze statuette of Poseidon (?), 
late Greek 

Small marble female head, Roman, 

fourth century type 


*Ten leather-covered chairs, Spanish, 
seventeenth century 


t Three bronze mirrors, Chinese, I ang, 
and early Ming dynasty. 


tFour illuminations, Ferrarese School, 
fifteenth century 


Christ in the Desert, by Moretto da 
Brescia 


Portrait of Professor Edwin Emer- 
son, by Franz von Lenbach, 1894... 


Madonna, by Gari Melchers. 


Golden Afternoon — Oregon, by 


Childe Hassam, 1908 

*Collection of rubbings of memorial 
brasses 

tMarble bust, La Jeunesse, by Her- 
bert Adams 

*Marble statue of Clytie, by W. H 
Ronchart 

tBrocade cope, Italian, early seven- 


teenth century 


tPiece of Valenciennes bobbin lace, 
French, early nineteenth century 


fEighteen silk belts, Polish, eigh- 
teenth century 

tBrocade coat, about 1680; coat, 
breeches, and waistcoat, about 


1720; two long coats, two breeches, 
vest, and two waistcoats, about 
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ACCESSIONS 


IOTI 


SOURCE 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mr. John Marshall 


Purchase 


Pure hase 


Purchase. 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Rev. James Mor- 
gan. In memory of Sir 
Caspar Purdon Clarke 

Purchase 


Gift of Mr. and Mrs. W 
H. Herriman. 


Gift of Mr.Walter Jennings. 


Gift of Mrs. William H 


Kingsland. 


Purchase 
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CLASS 


CosTUMES—continued 


MARCH 20 TO APRIL 20, 


CLASS 


(FRAMICS 
| oor II, Room 6. 


FURNITURE AND WoopworK 
Floor Il, Wing F. 


METALWORK 


I loor I] Room 9.) 


I loor lI, Room 0. 


PAINTING 
Floor Il, Room 24 


f 


| loor 1] Room 20. 


TEXTILES 
Floor Il. Wing I 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


OBJECT 


1730; silk dress, 1735; long coat, 


1760; vest, about 1810—French; 


court robe, skirt, and headdress, 
Russian, about 1700 


LIST OF LOANS 


OBJECI 


Iwo pairs of vases and a box with 
cover, era of Kea-tsing (1522 
1567); five vases, three beakers, 
pair of plates, and a bottle, K’ang- 
hsi period (1661-1722); three vases 
and a bowl, Yung-chéng period 
1723-1736); two bowls, pair of 
gourds, two temple cups and a 
vase, Ch’ién-lung period (1736 
1795); two gourds and a medallion, 
Kea-king period (1796-1821); large 
porcelain basin, Taow-Kwang 

period (1821—1851)—Chinese. 


Walnut mirror, made by Grin- 
ling Gibbons, English, early eigh- 
teenth century 

*Bronze temple bell, Chinese, Han 
period 


Silver tankard, maker, R. W. (Rich- 
ard Waynes?) Leeds, late seven- 


teenth century 


“Large brass lamp, Venetian, early 
eighteenth century 


Silver tea set of three pieces, maker, 
G. Forbes, American, 1800 


*Portrait of Miss Moysey, by John 
Hoppner, R.A 


Child Picking Apples, by Puvis de 
Chavannes 


*Portrait of a Child, by Franz von 
Lenbach 


Rug, Asia Minor, fifteenth century 
rug, Persian, sixteenth century 


* Not yet placed on Exhibition 
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SOURCE 


Purchase 


SOURCE 


Lent by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan 


Lent by Mr. Richard A 
Canfield. 


Lent by Mr. Leon Hirsch 


Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water 


Lent by Mr. Edward Rob- 
inson 


Lent by Mrs. Homer Foot, 
Ir 


Lent by Mr. Ernest W 


Longfellow 


Lent by Mrs. Charles du 
Pont Coudert 


Lent by Mrs. Charles du 
Pont Coudert 


Lent by Mr.C. F. Williams. 
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